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The Traffic Digest & Review is pleased 
to present in this issue the names of the 
men selected for the 1953-54 course in 
traffic police administration at the Traffic 
Institute. These officers are in ,a, very 
true sense the “cream of the crop” in the 
traffic police field. We salute them. We 
wish them well in their studies. 
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Name 1953-54 TPA CLASS 


HIRTY-TWO police officers and two representatives of the U.S. Air 

Force have been selected to attend the 1953-54 traffic police admin- 
istration course at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, Franklin 
M. Kreml, Institute director has announced. 

Thirty-one of the officers will attend the course on awards provided by 
the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chicago, and three were de- 
clared eligible to attend as tuition-paying students. 

The two-semester course in police traffic supervision will begin Sep- 
tember 24, 1953, and continue through June 15, 1954. Designed especially 
for executive and administrative personnel of police departments, it will 
include more than 1,200 hours of classroom study, work projects, demon- 
strations, and field study trips. 

The 1953-54 session will be the second course in traffic police administra- 
tion to be conducted since it was restored to its original length of nine 
months. After running concurrently with the University’s academic year 
from 1936 through the 1941-42 class, the traffic police administration 
course was shortened to four and a half months in the fall of 1942, because 
of the war emergency. It remained that length for 10 years. 

The 34 men chosen in nation-wide competition for the 1953-54 course 
represent 21 municipal police departments in the continental United 
States and Hawaii, six state police and highway patrol organizations, three 
county police departments, and the U.S. Air Force. 

The Kemper Foundation, which has been providing funds for police 
oficers to attend the Traffic Institute since 1936, gave sixteen $1,650 
fellowships and fifteen $500 tuition scholarships for the 1953-54 class (Two 
of the officers will share one fellowship and one scholarship). The Kemper 
Foundation is sponsored by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
and the American Motorists Insurance Company. 

Members of the Institute Board of Selection which named the award 
winners were: Daniel R. Lang, director of the Evening Division, School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University; Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago 
Park District Police, vice-president of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and L. W. Hagerup, assistant secretary, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, representing the Kemper Foundation. 
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Kemper fellowship winners were: 

Lt. Donal Meehan, Alhambra, Calif. 
Lt. J. R. Eiland, Montgomery, Ala. 
Ptlm. Ernest V. Grams, Duluth, Minn. 
Sgt. Arthur S. Maloney, Newport, R.I. 
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Lt. Willard A. Leipnitz, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Deputy Chief Jeremiah T. O’Leary, Worcester, Mass. 
Lt. David Johnson, Portland, Ore. 

Ptlm. James M. Bannister, Baton Rouge, La. 

Tr. Inv. Charles Fabian, Jackson, Mich. 

Sgt. David J. Keyser, Louisiana State Police 

Trp. Robert P. Shumate, Jr., Maine State Police 
Ptlm. Arnold E. Lehman, Montana Highway Patrol | h qe 
Ptlm. Charles M. Kerr, Montana Highway Patrol ) ae eee 
Ptlm. M. R. Wimbish, Mississippi Highway Safety Patrol 

Cpl. John T. Higdon, Montgomery County, Md. 

Ptlm. Richard R. Frederick, Arlington County, Va. 

Set. W. E. Timberlake, Ohio State Highway Patrol 


Kemper scholarship winners were: 


Lt. Thomas N. Ryan, Chicago, III. 

Sgt. James E. Larimer, Hammond, Ind. 

Sgt. Thomas A. Wolf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sgt. Paul Blubaum, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Ptlm. Charles D. Reese, Omaha, Neb. 

Sgt. Lawrence P. Broussard, Lake Charles, La. 
Ptlm. John J. Blend, Canton, O. 

Sgt. Paul N. Dixon, Miami, Fla. 

Sgt. David K. Kelley, Miami, Fla. 

Ptlm. Arthur A. D’Arcangelo, Burlington, Vt. 
Ptlm. John A. Mears, Wellesley, Mass. 

Ptlm. Vernon L. Watkins, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Sgt. Allen M. Kuest, Washington State Patrol 

(A Honolulu, Hawaii, Police Department officer to be named) 


Declared eligible to attend as tuition-paying students: 


Deputy Sheriff John C. Rawlings, Jr., King County Sheriff’s Office, 
State of Washington 


(Two U.S. Air Force officers to be named) 


Six hundred and eighty men have attended the 27 previous courses in 
trafic police administration at the Institute since 1936. They have come 
from more than 200 police agencies in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Republic of Panama, Philippine 
Islands, Mexico, Chile, China, Turkey and Iceland. 





*These men share one $1,650 fellowship and one $500 tuition scholarship 
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Trafic Administration in Eau Claire 
by 


BERNARD L. GARMIRE 
CHIEF OF POLICE 


Eau Crarre, WIs. 


B fer ENFORCEMENT of all laws must be done sincerely and intelligently 
if law enforcement agencies are to secure respect, prestige and desired 
results in their respective communities. It is impossible for any police 
organization to apprehend all violators of all laws. Consequently, it follows 
that efforts must be concentrated against those violators who are causing 
the greatest consternation or physical damage to a constituency. 

That theory has been rigidly adhered to by the Police Department in 
Eau Claire for the past 30 months, particularly in the field of traffic. It has 
resulted in the following decrease in traffic accidents. 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS 
’53 Comp. 
Average with °49-’52 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949-52 1953 Average 


All Accidents 301 384 424 402 377.75 266 —29.6% 
Personal-Injury 38 41 45 39 40.75 21 —48.5% 
Pr’p’ty. Damage 263 343 379 360 336.25 245 —27% 


Generally speaking, our program might be construed as a selective en- 
forcement program. We have made complete studies of each and every 
accident regardless of severity. This has been done in an effort to ascertain 
the exact cause. If engineering has been at fault immediate steps are 
taken to alleviate the confusing condition. Our Police Department is re- 
sponsible for all engineering changes and policies. A complete sign shop is 
assigned to the department together with the services of qualified engineers 
whenever needed. 

Whenever a pattern develops indicating the necessity for clarification of 
any phase of the program, educational facilities are brought into action. 

Experience has proven that violations of the law are by far the greatest 
cause of accidents in Eau Claire. Obviously, if the Police Department is 
interested in reducing accidents it must examine the type of violations 
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Rigid adherence to a policy of concentrating enforcement efforts against accident -causing 
violations has reduced accidents in Eau Claire. 


which most frequently cause them—and when and where they are being 
committed. However, this information does little good unless all facilities 
of the department are properly assigned. 

Assignments are made according to frequency of accidents, peaks of 
traffic flow and areas proven to be producing the most accidents. This was 
done during the month of June, 1951, but did not accomplish the desired 
results simply because departmental personnel failed to understand the 
true importance of a selective enforcement program. A need for proper 
training in traffic was clearly indicated. 

Effective January 1, 1952, the department instituted a mandatory, 
perpetual training program. Three one-hour sessions are held each week. 
The same subject is repeated each session and each member may attend 
that session which suits his convenience. Thus, each member of the depart- 
ment is given a minimum of 50 hours training each year, a vast portion of 
which concerns traffic in all of its phases. For this he is compensated at 
the rate of 50 hours per annum. j 

This program began to produce the desired effect on the rate of accidents 
as is evidenced by the foregoing chart and produced a decided increase in 
arrests for moving violations. 
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FIRST FIVE MONTHS Average 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1949-’52 1953 


Arrests With Conviction 
an Pemekty . ..... kinins 390 567 592 645 550.75 547 


Although the Eau Claire Department was reducing the number of 
accidents through a selective enforcement program, it became quite ap- 
parent that something was lacking. It developed that many accidents were 
being caused by good people who were driving while preoccupied or 
entirely ignorant of existing regulations. Our enforcement index was being 
maintained at approximately 15.5 Convictions With Penalty = Enforce- 





Personal-Injury Accidents 
ment Index, with an arrest index of 16.3 1.e., Moving Violation Arrests = 





Personal-Injury Accidents 
Arrest Index, and it was thought promiscuous arrests would tend to elimi- 
nate gains which had been made and lower public esteem for the depart- 
ment. 

The severity index was considered to be somewhat below what it should 
be i.e., $16.34. Severity Index = Total Amount Paid in Fines. However, 

Number of Fines 
the Police Department was not in a position to raise the amount assessed. 

It was decided to institute a system of good, courteous, constructive, 
recorded warnings. This was to supplement the selective enforcement 
program and warnings were to be given for the minor types of moving 
violations which had proved to be contributing causes of accidents. 

It is generally acknowledged that there is a certain percentage of drivers 
who are ‘“‘violation prone.”” Those who constantly cheat by a few miles 
per hour or who “‘slide” through a stop sign, etc. These drivers are danger- 
ous but intelligent enough to realize that police officers are human and 
are prone to allow slight violations to go unreprimanded. It was this group 
together with the careless drivers, which was thought of when establishing 
the rate of arrest for those who are repeatedly warned. 

If a driver is warned three times within a six-month period he is arrested 
on a warrant charging him with the violation noted on the most recent 
warning. The prior warnings are presented in evidence to corroborate the 
contention that the individual involved is either oblivious to his responsi- 
bilities as a driver or a cheat. 

In the first five months of 1952 there were 596 such warnings issued as 
compared to 2,888 issued during the same period of 1953. The warning 
index for the first five months of 1953 was 137.5. This is arrived at by 

Total Warnings Issued == Warning Index. These too are given in 





Personal-Injury Accidents 
a selective manner. 
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It will be noted that although our arrests have decreased by 12 per cent, 
the rate of accidents has decreased by 29.6 per cent. 

The Eau Claire Police Department definitely contends that this reduc- 
tion has come about as a result of a sound, selective enforcement program 
and the issuing of many courteous warnings. In order to insure the con- 
tinuance of an effective program, each member attends weekly training 
sessions and is briefed prior to each tour of duty. Each of these sessions 
deals mostly with the ramifications of the traffic problem. 

Current spot maps are posted in the briefing room. These show exactly 
where and when each accident happened with the apparent cause. All 
personnel is required to study the maps daily. 

The problem of handling traffic has become one of the greatest tasks 
confronting a police department. The task of enforcing moving traffic 
regulations is not unlike other motorized patrol duties. Special skill and 
ability beyond the capacity of motorized patrolmen is not required and 
it does not ordinarily interfere with other patrol activities. 

If a police department is sincere in its efforts to be of real service to its 
community, all officers must be made cognizant of the fact that the entire 
personnel of the department must enforce moving traffic regulations and 
that this phase of the work is of vital importance to the community. All 
officers must be taught that his first duty is to protect life and property. 
One of the best ways of doing this is through the enforcement of moving 
traffic regulations. 

The violation of moving traffic regulations is one of the most frequent 
forms of public misconduct. The entire personnel must realize it is respon- 
sible for prevention of the violation if possible and the apprehension of 
those who do violate. 


FRANEY JOINS STAFF OF INSURANCE INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Lt. William H. Franey, Syracuse Police Department, has joined the 
staff of the Insurance Industry Committee on Motor Vehicle Accidents 
which was formed to assist cities of New York State with their traffic 
enforcement problems. 

Franey’s appointment was announced by Thomas N. Boate, program 
director of the committee, who is manager of the accident prevention 
department of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. Franey 
was graduated from the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University in 
the Fall 1946 class in traffic police administration. 


* * * 


The only time a traffic light shows green in both directions is during 
the testimony of two drivers involved in a collision. 
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New Speed Regulations in Oklahoma City 
by 


May. C. A. ScHEID 
Director oF SAFrety, Trarric Division 
OKLAHOMA City PoLiceE DEPARTMENT 


© joanne City has just completed a major street improvement 
program. Five median divided streets and three other thoroughfares 
were widened and signalized. Street markings were installed and lanes 
painted. Then, came the big howl, ‘““Why spend millions and keep our 
driving public restricted to slow speeds?” 

The Trafic Commission was ordered to make surveys and recommend 
any reasonable and safe change. We considered a minimum-maximum 
speed for some locations. The first big question was, ‘““Would the public 
accept such regulations,” a second, ‘““What would it do to the accident 
frequency ?”’ 

A committee was appointed to make recommendations to the Traffic 
Commission. After a study, a proposal of a 25 minimum and 35 maximum 
speed on the five streets with median dividers, and a graduated speed on 
the three thoroughfares were recommended. These recommendations 
were for an emergency ordinance which covered a 90-day period. This was 
the program adopted by the Traffic Commission and passed by the City 
Council. 

The Police Department was to issue warning tickets for a reasonable 
period (45 days) before bonafide tickets were given. The results were 
amazing. Very few were given warnings for slow driving and there was 
no appreciable increase in those driving faster than the 35 mph limit. 
Volume of traffic on these streets increased from 50 to 65 per cent. 

The accident experience was analyzed on some of these streets to de- 
termine the types that were occurring most frequently. We used as a 
comparison the same period of time, before the improvements, as after. 
Accident causes as a result of increased speed did not materialize. The only 
noticeable increase was accidents resulting in a violation of the signal 
lights. As a whole trafic was moving more smoothly. 

After the 90-day period had expired the City Council was satisfied 
with the results obtained. They passed a permanent ordinance regulating 
the increased and graduated speeds. 

klahoma City has just recently purchased a radar speed check machine. 
Experiments were made in the presence of city councilmen, Traffic Com- 
mission members, the municipal traffic judge, and police officials. All 
were pleased with the tests and expressed their opinion that the machine 
would accomplish much in the control of speed. 
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Northeastern ‘‘Slowdown”’ Program Saves Lives 


Sixty-four fewer deaths occurred in automobile accidents in the north- 
eastern area, where the nation’s first regional highway speed control 
program went into effect on June 1 for the summer period, than there 
were in the same month last year, the program’s sponsors reported on 
July 16. 

During the month 414 persons were killed in accidents in the 11-state 
area from Maine to Maryland following simultaneous proclamation by the 
governors of these states of the highway ‘“‘slowdown”’ during the period of 
vacation travel. In June of 1952 a total of 478 fatalities occurred on the 
region’s highways. Six states reported fewer deaths last month than in 
June a year ago. These states had an aggregate drop of 80 in the number of 
persons killed on their highways. In the five other states there were 16 
more deaths than in June of 1952. 





* * * 


Following the lead of the northeastern states, the five neighboring 
Southern states of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas 
recently issued a joint resolution signed by their governors calling for 
greater safety on the highways. 

The Southern safety program was sparkplugged by Governor Robert 
F. Kennon of Louisiana, William H. Hilzim, executive secretary of the 
Governor’s Highway Safety Committee of Louisiana, and A. S. Windham, 
executive secretary of the Mississippi Governor’s Highway Safety Com- 
mittee and chairman of the state coordinators of the Southern states. 


* * * 


The Automobile as an Atom Bomb Shelter 


Following one of the recent atom bomb tests in Nevada there were 
reports in many publications that an automobile was better protection 
against the blast than a house. 

There was some evidence to support this assumption. 

It was reported that the damage to automobiles in the “mid areas” was 
primarily springing of hoods, doors, trunks and ‘“‘dishing” of roofs. The 
dummies in the cars were apparently undamaged. 

It was further reported that dummies in the house nearby were battered 
by debris. 

In cars two or three miles away from the blast dishing of the roof was the 
only effect noticed and this only in cars with the doors and windows 
tightly closed. , 

Until more information is available it is dangerous to conclude that the 
automobile is a comparatively safe shelter. Many more tests will have to 
be made and studied before accurate conclusions can be reached. 
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The Case of Mr. Schmorganhausen 


Capt. Lawrence J. Lewis 
Port oF New York AUTHORITY 


(Captain Lewis, Valedictorian of the 1952-53 traffic police administration 
class, presented this valedictory address at the pre-graduation dinner June /#) 


ta LIVES are a series of events, some big—some small. Often when 
a particular event is important, a person devises some informal means 
for relating time to the event. As our class has moved along the road 
toward its big event—graduation from the Traffic Institute—we have 
used a symbolic cartoon for this purpose. This cartoon was the work of 
our talented classmate, Bob Adair (Parma, O.). 

He has drawn on the blackboard at the rear of the Institute classroom, 
a gay little clown whom we call Schmorganhausen. He wears a brightly 
colored, high silk hat, a green shirt with large red buttons and purple 
pantaloons. In his right hand he carries a placard on which Bob has shown 
the number of days left in the term. In his hand is a balloon on which 
Bob counted off the number of actual school days left in the term. Tonight 
this gay little fellow looks down on a dark and empty classroom. The 
legend on the placard reads, ‘One more day to go.” The legend on the 
balloon says, ‘No more school!” 

These words indicate the culmination of nine months of hard work. 
Nine months in which we have striven to better ourselves so that we 
might render better service to our respective communities when we return 
home. Tonight as we reach the point where we must say farewell, when 
we are about to separate and go our ways, it seems fitting that we evaluate 
this effort. 

In doing so, we recognize the fact that it was not our effort alone. With- 
out the support, sympathy and understanding of many people, we would 
have achieved little. On behalf of my classmates I wish to acknowledge 
our indebtedness for this help. 

To the Kemper Foundation, the Automotive Safety Foundation and 
our departments we say thank you for the financial support which made 
our attendance here possible. 

We also want to thank the staff and our instructors for the work they 
have done on our behalf. Theirs has not been an easy task. We came to this 
school with many preconceived notions. We did not part with them easily. 
In this connection, I have a little story which I think they will appreciate. 
It seems that a man overheard a conversation between a man we shall 
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call ‘‘George”” and George’s wife. The husband proceeded in a clear and 
logical manner to state his views on a certain situation. He seemed to have 
the issue settled. The listener said to himself, I wish I could do a job 
like that with my wife. Just then George’s wife said, ‘“Yes, George, but 
I know what J think, and don’t you try to confuse me with a lot of facts.” 
Seriously though, while we were occasionally reluctant to accept a fact, 
we have benefited immensely from their work and have only the deepest 
respect for these men. 

To our parents, our children and especially our wives, saying “Thank 
you” seems inadequate. Those who were left behind shouldered responsi- 
bilities which were rightly ours. Those who were here had no bed of roses. 
There was much work and little play. In fact, it was ironical how entirely 
unreasonable a husband could get because among other things, he had 
to read 200 pages of Pfifner over the week-end! 

Acknowledgment of our debt, however, is not sufficient. The work we 
have done in the past nine months has been merely a prologue to what 
not only the people in this room expect of us but also what our respective 
departments and communities expect of us. It is our obligation to make 
proper use of the knowledge which we have acquired in furthering the 
cause of traffic safety and no one can deny the urgency and desirability 
of this purpose. 

The task ahead of us is a heavy one and the record of our predecessors 
at the Institute has been a great one. It remains for me to promise you 
that our class will do its best to measure up to both the task and the 
record. In doing so, I would like once more to refer to our little clown. 

As I said before, tonight he is looking down at a dark and empty class- 
room. Tomorrow or the next day he will, in fact, cease to exist. The 
Institute will be preparing for a new class. In that preparation he will be 
erased from the board. He will not, however, be erased from our minds. 
In the future, instead of tolling off the days to the end of the term, I give 
you the solemn assurance of our class, that he will be counting the days on 
the road to each new goal which will make our community—and yours— 
and yours, a etter and safer place in which to live. 


* * * 
PARKING FINES PAID AT BANKS 


Citizens of Montreal, Quebec, may pay parking fines at designated 
banks throughout the city, according to the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. 

A system has been established whereby such banks will accept payment 
of the amount of the fine as indicated by the traffic ticket, either $2 or $5. 
Fine money collected by the banks is turned over to the city. The plan 
applies to parking fines only. For other violations, the motorist must 
appear in Municipal Court. 
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Detroit's Parking Enforcement Policy Bulletin 


In the May issue of the Traffic Digest & Review there appeared an 
article on Detroit’s Parking Enforcement Bureau. The author, James A. 
Hoye, director of traffic, also enclased a bulletin which was sent out by 
the Truck Consulting Bureau to the trucking companies concerned. 

This bulletin is of a type that would be equally good as written enforce- 
ment policy for police officers. This bulletin is reproduced here, in part, 
as an example of what could be well followed by other police departments 
in stating policy. 

The primary purpose of the parking enforcement program is to c'ear 
the streets of the city for smooth, safe, and expeditious movement of 
people and goods through our city. We are not interested in driving curb 
parking from the streets. However, to be consistent with our objectives, 
it has been necessary to regulate and in some cases prohibit parking where 
and when it interferes with the flow of traffic. Where it does not interfere, 
parking will be permitted. 

A thorough understanding of the following parking regulations will, 
we believe, add considerably toward the solution of problems which have 
arisen. 


No-Parking Zones 

Trucks are permitted to stand in a no-parking zone for the length of time 
required to load or unload. This means, under these circumstances only, 
the driver is not required to remain in the driver’s seat. 


No Standing 

Trucks are not permitted to stop at the curb for any reason where this 
prohibition is in effect. In any block where this restriction is in effect, the 
use of loading zones is prohibited during the time specified in the no- 
standing restriction. 


No Stopping 
Trucks may not stop at the curb for any purpose or at any time where 
this restriction is in effect. 


Commercial Loading Zones 

Trucks may use such zones for the time required to load or unload only. 
These zones may never be used for the parking of commercial or passenger 
vehicles. 

Alley Parking 

Parking is prohibited in alleys. However, trucks may use alleys for 
loading or unloading only, provided such use does not prevent other 
trafic from passing. 
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Policing the New Jersey Turnpike 


by 





CoL. Russe_tt A. SNooK 
SUPERINTENDENT 
New Jersey State Povice 


(Concluding part of a two-article series. See July issue for part one) 


MOBILE EQUIPMENT 


bikes MOBILE equipment used on the New Jersey Turnpike consists of 
23 white Ford interceptors and 10 high-powered Chrysler sedans. 

Equipment carried in these cars, in addition to the fire extinguishers, 
consists of: 


~ 


. One pedestal light, 7-ft. tall, with red blinkers. 


N 


. A large number of fusees (flares). 
3. First-aid equipment. 
4 


. Two special fiber blankets for use in caring for the dead and injured. 


RADAR 


A three-man team, using portable radar equipment, operates daily at 
various points along the Turnpike for the purpose of recording vehicle 
speeds and apprehending violators. 

It has been found that this is the most effective means of detecting 
speeders. Of the average 250 summonses issued weekly for speeding, over 
half of the violators are detected by radar. 


MAGISTRATE AND COURT ARRAIGNMENT 


When radar checks are in operation, the officer in charge of the Turnpike 
police detail usually notifies the magistrate in that area. The magistrate 
in turn sends his clerk to either the Turnpike Administration Building 
or to a nearby interchange where court is held and fines imposed for 
out-of-state violators. New Jersey residents are given summonses. 

Approximately 40 magistrates in the different townships and municipall- 
ties through which the Turnpike passes hold court during the week. 


VEHICLE LOAD 


The New Jersey Turnpike was opened full length January 15, 1952. 
During the latter part of that month the average daily load was 27,442 
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Round-the-clock enforcement of all traffic regulations by the —— Patrol of the 
New Jersey State Police is paying dividends in terms of lives saved. 


vehicles for a total of 12,305,071 vehicle miles. The heaviest single day 
was Washington’s Birthday 1952 when more than 84,000 vehicles used 
the road. 


A breakdown for the ensuing months follows: 
Average number of Average number of miles 


Month vehicles per day traveled per day 
February 1952 40,529 1,784,804 
March 1952 38,208 1,621,750 
April 1952 46,785 2,092,945 
May 1952 50 ,647 2,122,784 
June 1952 58,236 2,441,633 
July 1952 62,334 2,577,512 
August 1952 65,837 2,836,349 
September 1952 57,897 2,447,819 
October 1952 53,487 2,163,350 
November 1952 50,160 2,057,624 
December 1952 46,305 1,841,046 
January 1953 41,173 1,596,380 
February 1953 47,696 1,901,278 
. CRIME 


Consistent with the traffic enforcement plan on the Turnpike is one of 
crime prevention and detection. And it is easily understood that when 
there is a step-up of one, the barometer for the other rises. While the 
Turnpike may be considered an avenue of escape for those outside the law, 
the troopers are determined it shall not be. If the arrest records listing 
murderers, highjackers, holdup men and kidnappers are any criterion, 
then the Turnpike should be the last avenue of escape. So long as the 
Turnpike maintains carefully selected, well-trained police officers, high- 
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powered transportation, modern equipment, and an adequate communica- 
tions system, criminals will do well to give this road a wide berth. 

Because of one-man patrols, the plan now in effect for stopping vehicles 
whose occupants appear to be questionable or suspicious has worked well. 
As an example: A trooper spots a car containing three men. They appear 
apprehensive upon seeing him. Noting this, the officer radios his head- 
quarters, giving location, license number, type and color of vehicle, and 
the reason for which he is about to stop them. Upon receipt of this informa- 
tion, the officer in charge immediately alerts nearby patrols who converge 
on the area for the purpose of rendering assistance. It has been found 
that this system is the best yet devised for protecting one-man patrols, 
and it should be taken into account that if anything happens to the officer 
there is a record on file of the car, license number, and its occupants. 

The Turnpike police do not follow through with investigations once an 
apprehension for a crime is made. Nearby State Police are called in and 
take over. This method relieves the Turnpike officer of the responsibility 
of following through with the investigation and of grand jury and court 
appearances, thus assuring his presence on the road. 

Because the Turnpike runs through nearly half of the state’s 21 counties, 
there are 10 separate county jurisdictions; and in the matter of criminal 
offenses, the Turnpike Police Patrol is required to notify the prosecutor 
in the county in which the offense is committed. If the case warrants, both 
the State Police and the county prosecutor’s detectives cooperate in the 
investigation. 


THE ACCIDENT PICTURE 


The statistics given herewith are from February 1952 to February 1953, 
giving a picture of accidents, fatalities, injured and traffic arrests on the 
toll road for a full year. 


Trafic 
Month Accidents Fatalities Injured = Arrests 
February 1952 61 3 54 36 
March 1952 51 1 64 94 
April 1952 45 + 7 125 
May 1952 55 2 63 135 
June 1952 50 3 43 104 
July 1952 74 10 113 301 
August 1952 69 3 6+ 524 
September 1952 78 8 129 595 
October 1952 58 3 64 732 
November 1952 61 8 120 744 
December 1952 62 1 50 889 
January 1953 43 l 57 877 
February 1953 29 2 22 1,160 
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In December 1952 the New Jersey State Police Turnpike Patrol initiated 
a stepped-up enforcement policy to combat the accident problem. There 
was inaugurated “round-the-clock” enforcement of all traffic regulations 
and the figures listed above show that this program is paying dividends. 


SPEED LIMIT 

It being generally recognized that speed is our greatest killer on both 
free and toll roads in the 48 states, the Turnpike Authority held many 
conferences with police and motor vehicle authorities before establishing 
the 60 miles per hour speed limit, and while this limit is enforced without 
tolerance there is also a 35 miles per hour regulation; however, the latter 
does not establish a minimum speed but is a regulation designed as a 
safety measure. The Turnpike police are obliged to bar from the express 
highway all vehicles incapable of traveling 35 miles per hour on a level 


grade. 
FIRST-AID SQUADS, AMBULANCES AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Turnpike Authority maintains 12 service areas for the convenience 
of those traveling the toll road. They operate (on a 24-hour basis) comfort 
stations and restaurants, dispense gas and oil, maintain repair trucks and 
crews to make minor adjustments on stalled vehicles, fix flat tires, etc. 
Each State Police substation and Turnpike interchange maintains a list 
of first-aid squads, ambulances and wreckers to be called when needed 
in a particular area. Only authorized wrecker services are permitted to 
remove cars from the Turnpike. Many of these have the seal of approval 
of the leading automobile clubs. This guarantees protection to motorists 
that they will not be overcharged for services rendered. 

The Turnpike Authority reimburses first-aid squads, ambulance services, 
and the many volunteer fire companies whose services are utilized on the 
Turnpike. Since the Turnpike was opened it has been found that such 
services are adequate and the crews arrive at scenes of emergency in a 
minimum of time. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The New Jersey Turnpike has its own radio and teletype network em- 
bodying the latest in communications. 

Micro-wave channels carry both radio and teletype messages to and 
from the State Police Turnpike Patrol cars and substations along the 118- 
mile toll road. The Turnpike network traffic consists of messages for 
police patrol cars, repair facilities, and Turnpike administration officials. 

The teletype messages generally moved by land wires are radio-beamed 
to and from Police substations on the Turnpike, and to Division Head- 
quarters of the State Police located at West Trenton. The latter hook-up 
enables the Turnpike Police Patrol to play its part in New Jersey law 
enforcement, as this connection ties in with the 13 state-wide teletype 
police alarm system established in New Jersey and along the eastern sea- 
board and Washington, D. C. 
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What Does Training Cost? 
by 


GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
AssISTANT DiRECTOR OF TRAINING 


THE TRAFFic INSTITUTE 


If you surveyed a group of traffic administrators and executives regarding 
cost of training, you’d get all sorts of answers—depending upon how the 
question was asked. 

If you asked “‘What is training worth to you and your department?” 
one answer might be “Ten years’ experience.”” Another might be in terms 
of dollars and cents. Still another reply might be that you can’t put a price 
on training. 

During the recent course for chief driver license examiners (conducted 
for the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators by the 
Traffic Institute, with funds provided by the Farmers Insurance Group 
Safety Foundation), we held a group project in class to determine “costs” 
of training. 

Basing our estimates on the very lowest amounts given by the 27 chief 
examiners in attendance, we came up with the following figures (assuming 
the training of one recruit for 30 days and keeping him on probation 
for an additional five months): 

Salary: $100 (sounds low, doesn’t it? But that’s what one state paid a 
recruit while he was in training); housing, $90; meals, $90; instructors, 
$500 (represents the amount of time, dollar-wise, that would be spent by 
one or more supervisors, senior instructors, and break-in men, working 
with a recruit during a 30-day period); materials, $25; travel, $10 (to head- 
quarters office and return to home station on assignment), and sundry, 
$50. Total, $865. 

Incidentally, not many states have reliable cost figures on training of 
personnel. Many costs of training, for example, are hidden under such 
items as travel and expense. Materials, including a driver examiner manual, 
usually are not included as expense items. 

Assuming that the recruit satisfactorily passes the training period of 
30 days and is assigned to a station for an additional five months of proba- 
tionary examining under supervision, and further assuming that he is 
paid a salary of $300 per month, the cost of training one recruit totals 
$2,365. 

Rough as these estimates may be, the sum points up that the cost of 
training a single recruit is no small item. If there is a 10 per cent turnover 
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in personnel in a department with 50 examiners, the cost would run close 
to $12,000. 

Certain conclusions can be drawn from this group project: 

7. Whether the executive or administrator realizes it or not, training of 
a single recruit costs a lot of money. 

2. The selection process is a very important step and should be carefully 
undertaken. The recruit who doesn’t make the grade represents a heavy 
loss to the department in time and money. 

3. Training, whether it is done in a classroom or with individual recruits, 
costing as it does, should be carefully administered, supervised, and 
placed in the hands of a competent instructor. 

4. Every means should be taken to establish working conditions that 
will help hold turnover of personnel to a minimum. 

Members of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
now participating in the third year of a four-year training program for 
career personnel, have reported many advances in the training and super- 
vision of driver license personnel. 

L. S. Harris, executive director of the AAMVA, and Franklin M. Kreml, 
director of the Traffic Institute, at the recent graduation exercises joined 
in stating that no phase of traffic safety offers such hope of great reward 
than good driver license laws well administered. In light of this statement, 
a true dollar and cents figure probably could not be placed on the value 
of training. 

Training, however, does cost money. Why not make sure you are 


receiving full value? 
* * * 


Says Driver Education Is Growing Up 


In an address before 300 health education and safety teachers, Price 
E. Clark, educational director of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, stated: 

“Driver education is no longer a step-child of American education 
and should not be regarded as such in some states and communities. It 
has grown up and deserves respect as a life-saving program that is needed 
everywhere. It has proved itself worthy of adoption by every high school 
in the nation as a full-fledged member of the scholastic family . . 

‘Now that driver education has established itself firmly in the American 
high school’s curriculum, it should be under education’s ‘big tent’ because 
it has outgrown its ‘side show’ days as an incidental subject. It is an all- 
important part of preparing a high school student for living safely upon 


reaching the age of a licensed driver.” 
* *K * 


At 70 miles an hour, it takes the average driver (in a mechanically fit 
car, under normal conditions) the length of a football field to stop. 
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Traffic Deaths at Halfway Mark: Up 470 


A THE halfway mark in 1953, the National Safety Council had counted 
470 more auto deaths in the first six months of 1952. 


The Council announced that the six-month toll was 17,300—a 3 per 
cent increase over the 16,830 fatalities at the end of June last year. 


In June alone, however, motor vehicle deaths held even—3,100 for the 
month both this year and last. 


The death toll has been greater in each successive month since February, 
which the Council said was a normal seasonal upswing due chiefly to more 
travel. However, the increase in travel has been greater than the increase 
in deaths. 


Mileage figures are available for only five months. For that period travel 
was up 5 per cent over last year and deaths were up 4 per cent for the same 
five months. Thus there was a decrease in the mileage death rate (deaths 
per 100,000,000 miles) to 6.6—a new all-time low for this five month period 
—as compared with 6.7 at the same point a year ago. 


The Council figures, based on reports from 47 states, are for fatalities 
only and do not include non-fatal injuries. 


For June, 20 states had decreases in deaths, five showed no change and 
22 had increases. For the six-month period, 17 states had fewer deaths, 
three reported no change and 27 had increases. 


The 17 states with fewer deaths for six months were: 


PIR sc eae accaass —23% South Dakota ......... — 6% 
| Ae eee —19% errr — 5% 
South Carolina ......... —13% ee re — 5° 
Washington ........... —12% | a rr — 5% 
Wiwcemein.............. — 7% ae — 5% 
IE cca eae oi Sv os — 7% PE i bai ag artes eerncasacea — 2% 
Se eee — 7% ey ee — 2% 
Rhode Island........... — 7% Arkansas ............;. — 2% 
ee a ere — 6% 


Compared with June of last year, 78 of 480 reporting cities had fewer 
deaths, 306 showed no change, and 96 had more deaths. For six months, 
152 had fewer deaths, 132 reported no change and 196 had more deaths. 


Perfect records in June were reported by 331 cities. The three largest 
were Rochester, N.Y. (332,500); Grand Rapids, Mich. (176,500) and 
Springfield, Mass. (162,400). Cities still maintaining perfect records at 
the end of six months totalled 135, of which the three largest were Mount 
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(65,700). 


Vernon, N.Y. (71,900); Lakewood, Ohio (68,100), and Raleigh, N. C. 





Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of six months, the following 


have populations of more than 200,000: 


a — 56% 
Syracees, NLT ......55.. — 50% 
Denver, Colo. .......... —47% 
Seattle, Wash. ......... —37% 
Dayton, Ohio .......... —33% 
Avinnta, Ga. ........... — 30% 
San Diego, Calif. ....... —29% 
New Orleans, La. ...... —27% 


Wordeee, Vas ...66..0es —18% 
San Francisco, Calif. ....—15% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ —-11% 
Worcester, Mass. ....... —-11% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ..— 9% 
Chicago, Illinois ....... — 6% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... — 6% 
New York, N. Y........ — 1% 


The three leading cities in each population group for six months, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles were: 


Reg. 
Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif...........3.3 
Detroit, Mich..........65.. 3.6 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 4.4 

750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... 2.3 
Washington, D.C...........3.0 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 3.5 

500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 2.4 
Milwaukee, Wis............2.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ............2.9 

350-000-500,009 Population 
Denver, Colo............... 12 
Seattle, Wash.............. 1.6 
ey - 


Reg. 
Rate 

200,000-350,000 Population 
i 0.8 
Providence, R.I............. 1.2 
Rochester, N.Y............. 1.4 

100,000-200,000 Population 
Wilmington, Del............ 0.8 
Youngstown, Ohio.......... 1.0 
Little Rock, Ark............ 1.1 

50,000-100,000 Population 
| ae 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa. ............. 0.0 
DE Blinn 6 be ecncennsnen 0.0 

25,000-50,000 Population 
Muskegon, Mich............ 0.0 
Palo Alto, Calif............ 0.0 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ........ 0.0 

Reg. 
Rate 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif............. 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich.......... 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn............ 0.0 
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Lowrey Joins Inter-lndustry Staff; 
Larsen Re-Joins Institute's Training Division 


The appointment of Francis P. Lowrey as field representative of the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee has been announced by M. R. 
Darlington, Jr., managing director. 

“Mr. Lowrey assumed his duties July 1,” Mr. Darlington stated, ‘‘and 
will be available to assist state dealer highway and safety chairmen, their 
committees and associations in coordinating and planning traffic safety, 
highway and parking improvement programs.” 

Mr. Lowrey has been a member of the training staff of the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University for the past four years. For the past 
two years he has been in charge of the Institute’s short course program. 
He also directed field traffic training courses in cooperation with the Uni- 
versities of California and Alabama, Northeastern University, New York 
University, Yale, and Georgia Tech. 

Mr. Lowrey attended the fall 1942 course in traffic police administration 
at the Traffic Institute as a member of the Brookline, Mass., Police Depart- 
ment. He was awarded a fellowship by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Safety to attend the course. Later Mr. Lowrey served as a field representa- 


tive of the Traffic Division of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 
e = 3 


George Larsen, Jr., a member of the Institute staff from March, 1949, 
until early 1951, has re-joined the Training Division. 

For the past two years. Mr. Larsen has been with George F. Cake Co., 
police equipment suppliers, in California. A former chief of police of the 
county of Hawaii, he is well known in police circles, particularly on the 
West Coast. 

Mr. Larsen’s work in the Institute’s Training Division will be in the 
development of course content, study materials and training techniques. 


* * * 


On July 1, Glenn V. Carmichael was named an assistant director of 
training. He will have responsibility for the planning, coordination, and 
direction of courses (excluding those relating to police traffic training) 
included in the Summer Institute program, the chief examiner and driver 
license examiner program, judges and prosecutors court conference pro- 
gram, and military traffic safety and regulation program. 

The police law enforcement training programs, the Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program, and the unit short courses, as at present, 
are the responsibility of James M. Slavin, assistant director of training. 
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Southeastern Police Traffic Training School 


Twenty-seven Florida cities were represented in the recent Southeastern 
Police Traffic Training School held at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. 

The school was conducted by the General Extension Division of Florida, 
in cooperation with the Florida Peace Officers’ Association and the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University. 

Subjects covered in the 75-hour course included nature and causes of 
accidents, the basic accident prevention plan, accident investigation, 
trafic law enforcement, directing trafic movements, traffic records, safety 
education, case preparation and court work, organization, and administra- 
tion. 


New York City Uses New System to Train Teen-age Drivers 


A new device to give driving lessons to students is being used in the 
New York City school system, the Civil Service Assembly reports. 

The training system was developed by the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and is loaned to the board of education in a cooperative effort 
to pioneer a better way to teach teen-agers how to drive. 

The driver training system consists of 15 ‘“‘cars” installed in a classroom 
and equipped with all the standard automobile controls. Students learn to 
use the controls correctly by meeting traffic episodes shown on a huge 
screen at the front of the room. Twenty-two special films show everything 
from basic shifting and steering skills to driving in heavy city traffic and 
meeting emergencies calling for quick action. 

The way each student drives is automatically recorded at a master 
control panel where the instructor can supervise the pupils. 


* * * 


Set National Conference on Driver Education 


A National Conference on Driver Education will be conducted Nov. 
15-18 at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Administered by the National Commission on Safety Education of the 
National Education Association, the conference has these objectives: /. 
to examine and revise the 1949 policies and recommendations for high 
school programs; 2. to develop similar guides for driver education programs 
for adults and out-of-school youth, and 3. to explore further the problems 
in teacher preparation and research, as they relate to driver education. 

Attendance will be on an invitational basis. It is expected that about 
200 school and college representatives will attend, with about 35 safety 
specialists from interested national organizations serving as consultants. 
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Two Police Short Courses at Institute in Fall 


Two operational level short courses for police—one is ‘‘basic training” 
in police traffic work, the other is specialized training in directing an en- 
forcement program—will be offered this fall at the Traffic Institute. 

The first, the Police Traffic Training Course (Introduction to Police 
Traffic Supervision), will be offered September 14 to October 2. 

The second, the Trafic Law Enforcement Unit Course, will be held 
October 6 to 23. 

Gerald O’Connell, Traffic Institute director of training, says the Police 
Traffic Training Course gives “‘a broad picture of the field of traffic super- 
vision and accident prevention, identifying the essential police functions 
and their relationships, and providing a framework into which police 
officers may fit the experience they have—thus discovering any gaps in 
that experience.” 

Mr. O’Connell suggests police departments send to this course the “‘man 
or men you want to play a key role in your traffic division set-up. It may 
be the chief, the traffic commander, a sergeant, or a promising patrolman 
being groomed to replace a retiring officer.” 

The Traffic Law Enforcement Unit Course is described by the Institute’s 
director of training as ‘‘a specialized course for the man who will direct 
your enforcement program. He may be the chief, the commanding officer 
of the traffic division or subdivision, supervisory officer of an enforcement 
unit, or a man slated for such assignment.” 

‘The enforcement course,” O’Connell says, “‘will give him what he needs 
to know to make the best possible use of the manpower available for en- 
forcement of the traffic laws in your community.” 

Mr. O’Connell offered help to police departments in’ planning their 
training programs. He said, “‘if police departments write or call us, we will 
be glad to help them decide which course or combination of courses will 
best meet their particular needs.” 

Both courses are part of a series of integrated short courses developed 
by the Institute to train key police personnel in specific traffic functions. 


‘ 


* * * 


DRAWS 10-YEAR SENTENCE FOR AUTO DEATH 
George Burton Holland, 37, Bartlesville, Okla., recently was sentenced 
to 10 years in the Oklahoma state penitentiary for first degree man- 
slaughter. He was accused of driving the automobile which killed a73-year 
old woman last March. It was believed to be the stiffest penalty ever 


assessed in the state for an auto death. 
*x* * * 


There is no such thing as “‘squatter’s rights” on the highway. You 
cannot trespass on the driving privileges of other drivers. 
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Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 


Epwarop C. FIsHER 


Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


TREND IN CHEMICAL TEST CASES TURNS TOWARD 
FOUNDATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION IN 
EVIDENCE 


Pere observers of the later judicial decisions relative to the use of 
chemical tests for intoxication as evidence in court will have noticed 
that they are no longer chiefly concerned with the constitutionality of such 
tests. The courts now are in substantial agreement that they violate no 
constitutional guaranties, at least when taken without objection from the 
suspect. To an increasing degree we find judicial attention being directed 
toward the mechanics involved in making the tests or in taking, keeping 
or transporting the specimen from the time of its taking until its production 
in court. 

The absolute necessity of having available a qualified expert capable 
of supervising and interpreting the tests is well illustrated in Hi// v. State, 
(Tex. Cr. App. Mar. 4, 1953) where a Harger breath test was administered 
by an officer Barnett who was admittedly competent to give the test but 
objection was made to his competence to translate the reading on the 
drunkometer into terms of alcoholic content. He had no knowledge of the 
chemistry involved and had to rely upon a prepared mathematical chart 
in giving his testimony. It was admitted that the tests were given without 
the supervision of an expert and the chemicals used in the machine had 
been bought at a drug store without any knowledge as to whether they 
were of the proper strength or quality, although the officer admitted that 
if the proportions were not exactly as required the test would be inaccurate. 
Reversing the conviction the court said: 

“It is then apparent that the proof in the case at bar is lacking in what 
we consider to be three essentials to the admissibility of the evidence 
as to the results of such tests, as follows: (1) Proof that the chemicals were 
compounded to the proper percentage for use in the machine. (2) Proof 
that the operator and the machine were under the periodic supervision of 
one who has an understanding of the scientific theory of the machine. 
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(3) Proof by a witness who was qualified to calculate and translate the 
reading of the machine into the percentage of alcohol in the blood, that is, 
one who could eliminate the hearsay evidence mentioned earlier” (the 
prepared chart.) 

The prosecution must establish a chain of evidence tracing the pos- 
session of the exhibit to the final custodian and any substantial break in 
this all-important sequence will destroy the admissibility of the evidence, 
as shown by the reversals of convictions in some substantially sound cases 


following. (See Note: 21 ALR (2nd) 1216) 


In Brown v. State, (Tex. Cr. App. 1950) 240 S.W. (2nd) 310, after his 
arrest Brown was taken to a hospital where a blood specimen was taken 
by one of the nurses in the presence of a police officer who testified that 
it was placed in a tube and left at the hospital. A Dr. Hershberger of the 
hospital staff testified that it was later called to his attention after someone 
had labeled it with Brown’s name and he had sent it to the state laboratory 
for analysis. Brown objected to the introduction of the evidence on the 
ground that it had not been shown that the specimen analyzed came from 
his body, and in upholding his contention the court pointed out that there 
was an ‘‘absence of any legal proof that the specimen taken by the nurse 
was the same as that forwarded to the laboratory.” The conviction was 
reversed. 


In McGowan v. Los Angeles, (Cal. App. 1950) 223 P. (2nd) 862, 21 ALR 
2nd) 1206, (a civil damage suit), the defendant sought to prove intoxica- 
tion of the other driver (killed in the accident) by means of a coroner's 
certificate called a “blood alcohol determination test.’’ An expert toxi- 
cologist from the coroner’s office related that the test had been made from 
a specimen received from a mortuary in a jar labeled with the date and 
the name of the deceased driver (Cox) and that no other person named 
Cox had died that day. In that case the court said: 

“It is rudimentary that a specimen taken from a human body for the 
purpose of analysis must be identified before such specimen or an analysis 
made from it obtains standing as evidence of the condition of the person 
whose conduct is questioned. Without identification there is no connection 
between the two. Reason dictates that the testimony of a witness that a 
blood sample contains alcohol without some evidence to show that the 
blood is that of the person charged amounts to no proof at all. ***There 
was no evidence that any blood was ever taken from the body of Cox or, 
if, any was taken, the identity of the person who took it, or when it was 
taken, whether before or after embalming fluid which contains alcohol 
was injected into the body—how, when and the identity of the person by 
whom the container was labeled, or who delivered the bottle to the coro- 
ner’s office, or that the blood analyzed was that of Cox. Neither the label 
nor the bottle was identified, offered or received in evidence. No excuse, 
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explanation or justification was given for failure to lay the necessary 
foundation. The court did not err in refusing to admit the paper in evi- 
dence.” 

Two recent cases involving mailing of specimens to laboratories at 
distant points illustrate the correct method of proving this vital link in 
the chain of evidence. In Aérego v. State, (Tex. Cr. App. 1952) 248 S. W. 
(2nd) 490, ‘‘Police officer Stewart testified that he was present when the 
blood was taken from appellant and placed in the test tube which was 
identified and offered in evidence as Ex. 3; that he kept the test tube in 
his possession until he mailed it to the Department of Public Safety at 
Austin; that the tube was sealed in his presence; that the tube had yellow 
tape on the top and he identified it by this tape as well as by the writing 
on the outside of the tube. Police officer McInroe testified that he helped 
prepare the form and test tube which was sent to Austin and sealed the 
tube. He identified Ex. 3 as the tube he sealed and prepared for mailing. 
Mr. Chastain, chemist for the Texas Department of Public Safety, testified 
that he broke the seal on Ex. 3 and made the analysis of the sample of 
blood contained therein after receiving the tube through the mail. We are 
unable to agree that the trial court erred in permitting the witness Chastain 
to testify as to the results of the analysis upon the basis of the foregoing 
identification.” 


In Schacht v. State, (1950) 154 Nebr. 858, 50 N.W. (2nd) 78, a Dr. Calvert 
took blood samples from the defendant at the city jail. Then, in the 
language of the court, ‘“‘He took the samples home and, it being Sunday, 
he placed them in a refrigerator until the next morning when he mailed 
them to the laboratory of the State Department of Health at Lincoln. 
They were received at the laboratory in due course of mail by A. E. 
Johnson whose duty it was to open such packages and deliver them to the 
proper persons in the department. Defendant asserts that, as there is no 
evidence by the person who obtained the package at the post office and 
delivered it to Johnson, the foundation is insufficient to admit the result 
of the test into evidence. The evidence shows that Dr. Calvert placed the 
samples of blood in two vials and marked them with defendant’s name 
and the time of taking. He wrapped them in an invoice requesting a blood 
examination and mailed them as heretofore stated. The blood specimens 
when received were clotted and the tests were made on the blood serum. 
Dr. Calvert testified that he placed potassium oxalate in one of the vials 
to prevent coagulation of the blood. It is the contention of the defendant 
that this indicates that the blood in one of the vials could have been that 
of some other person. The vials were marked and wrapped as described by 
Dr. Calvert when received at the laboratory. The foundation was sufficient. 
We think there is a presumption that articles transported by regular 
United States mail and delivered in the ordinary course of the mails are 
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delivered in substantially the same condition in which they are sent. This 
presumption is a rebuttable one, but where there is no evidence tending to 
overcome the presumption it is sufficient to establish the identity of the 
article mailed and that it is in substantially the same condition as at the 
time of mailing. The rule for which the defendant contends would place a 
great burden upon the addressee, such as the one here involved, to keep 
meticulous records of mail deliveries to protect against the mere possi- 
bility that articles so delivered might possibly become pertinent in a court 
procecding. We think the objection as to foundation on this ground was 
properly overruled.” 


The case of Novak v. District of Columbia (D.C. App. 1947) 160 F. (2nd) 
588, illustrates the importance of having the specimen in court and intro- 
duced in evidence. Obviously this should be done if for no other reason 
than to add to the weight of the evidence, but in that case, although the 
bottle in which the specimen of urine was contained was present in court 
and handled by the chemist witness, for some reason it was neither identi- 
fied as an exhibit nor introduced in evidence. The court held the evidence 
as to the chemical test inadmissible and reversed the conviction on the 
ground that it was not shown that the sample of urine analyzed was the 
same as that taken from Novak. This unfortunate result could have been 
avoided merely by having the police officer who took the specimen identify 


the bottle. 
* *K * 


ILLINOIS TRAFFIC ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 


The Sixth Annual Illinois Trafic Engineering Conference will be con- 
ducted at the campus of the University of Illinois at Urbana November 
3 and 4. The Conference is sponsored by the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering of the University, the Illinois Division of Highways, the Illinois 
Municipal League, and the Midwest Section of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers. 

All municipal organizations are being urged to send at least one repre- 
sentative to the meeting. 

Separate ‘‘classroom”’ type sessions will be held for officials of limited 
traffic experience, thus enabling them to better understand the basic 
techniques of successful traffic operation. 

Requests for additional information may be addressed to R. K. Newton, 
Supervisor, Engineering Extension, 713'4 South Wright Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

* * * 


A quiz of drivers to determine estimated stopping distances at a given 
speed showed 9 out of 10 were short by more than 40 feet—a dangerous 
false impression. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Notes about new books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Myrtle A. Schultz, 


Institute librarian. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

How to Drive Better and Avoid Accidents. By Paul W. Kearney. Thos. 
Y. Crowell Co., New York 16, N.Y. 1953. 242 pp. $2.95. 

In the introduction to the book, Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, says the book is delightful reading and should 
be popular supplementary reading for everybody, including the profes- 
sionals in traffic safety. 

You Can Help Reduce Traffic Accidents and Congestion. National Safety 
Council, Chicago 11, Ill. 1953. 21 pp. A booklet containing information 
on the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities and its use as applied 
to cities in the over 10,000 population group. 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 
Accident Facts 1953 Edition. National Safety Council, Chicago 11, Ill. 
96 pp. Single copies 75 cents. A compilation of all accidental death and 


injury data in statistical form. Figures given are for the year 1952. Pages 
43 to 72 contain motor-vehicle accident statistics. 


DRIVERS 


“Some Factors Influencing the Road Behaviour of Vehicle Drivers.” 
R. J. Smeed. Reprinted from Advancement of Science (London) 1953, 9 
(36), pp. 395-404. Two papers on the problems of behavior on the roads 
presented at a meeting of the British Association, Section J (Psychology), 
September 1952. 

“Comparison of Driving Records of High School Students in Minnesota 
with Varying Degrees of Training Over a Three-Year Period.” State of 
Minnesota, Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. Code XIV-B-254. 
1 p. 

FILMS 


1 Selected List of Films for Public Emplovee Training. Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago 37, Ill. Apr. 1953. 17 pp. $2. 


National Directory of Safety Films 1953-54 Edition. National Safety 
Council. Chicago 11, Ill. 48 pp. Single copies 75 cents. Quantity prices. 
“Producing a Sound Slidefilm.”’ National Safety News, June 1953. p. 72. 
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FOUNDATIONS 

American Bar Center. The American Bar Foundation, whose officers 
are officers of the American Bar Association, has accepted a site from the 
University of Chicago, adjacent to its campus, on which to build the 
American Bar Center. General plans have been approved and construc- 
tion will start soon. The Center will be the focal point and clearing house 
for those projects which relate to the improvement of the laws, the ad- 
ministration of justice and the practice of the profession. 12 pp. booklet. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 

“Effect of Tinted Windshields and Vehicle Headlighting on Night 
Visibility.” Highway Research Board, Washington, D.C. 1953. Bulletin 68. 
Papers presented at the 1953 annual meeting of the Board. 


PARKING STUDIES 
Parking Study Manual. Instructions for a comprehensive study. Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington, D.C. Apr. 1953. rev. ed. (Distribution made 


for official use only.) 


SCHOOL BUS DRIVERS 


“School Bus Roadeo is Held at Inglewood.” California Highway Patrol- 
man, June 1953. p. 45. The City School Bus System held the first annual 
school bus roadeo elimination contest, possibly the first of its kind in the 
U.S., at Hollywood Park in Inglewood (Calif.). The competition was 
conducted in somewhat the same manner as the contests held for roadeos 
in the trucking industries. The point system was used for scoring the 
events; performance points were given for appearance, for inspection of 
equipment to find defects and for ability to drive between barricades and 
to perform other skill tests. 


TRAFFIC COURTS 


The Traffic Problem, Traffic Laws and Traffic Courts. J. P. Economos. 
The Annals, May 1953. p. 13. 


GENERAL 


The Municipal Year Book 1953. International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, Chicago, Ill. Clarence E. Ridley; Orin F. Nolting, editors. (Vol. 
XX). $10. 

According to information received from the publishers, new features of 
the 1953 issue include data on off-street parking; information regarding 
the practices of cities in paying police who testify in court outside regular 
duty hours; extent of use of women for regular police and traffic work; 
trend in use of one-man patrol cars and whether used in commercial 
and industrial areas. Also included is a table showing the extent to which 
uniformed men are assigned to foot patrol. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(All courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


Sept. 14-25—Workshop in Driver Improvement, University of California, 
San Francisco. 


Sept. 14-Oct. 2—Police Traffic Training Course. 


Sept. 24—Opening session, 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program. ' 


Oct. 5-16—Workshop in Driver Improvement, Northeastern University, 
Boston. 


Oct. 5-23—Unit course in Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and 
Techniques. 


Oct. 12-16—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Oct. 15-17—Annual Conference for graduates of the Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program. 


Oct. 19—TPA Graduate reunion dinner. 6:30 p.m., Electric Club, Kemper 
Insurance Building, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


Oct. 26-Nov. 20—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation. 


Nov. 2-13—Workshop in Driver Improvement, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Nov. 2-20—Unit course in Traffic Law for Police. 
Noy. 30-Dec. 11—Workshop in Driver Improvement. 


Dec. 14-18—Unit course in Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 


For complete information on these courses, write to Director of Training, 
Che Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 








FALL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


Police Traffic Training Course 


Sept. 14-Oct. 2 


rtation Library #-- .- 


Transpo 


Traffic Law Enforcement (Unit Course) 
Oct. 5-23 


The Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Ill. 


Traffic Court Conference 


Oct. 12-16 


School of Law 


Northwestern University 


Chicago 





